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Rousseau might have elaborated such a romantic
paradox, but Dr. Johnson would have roared at it.
In " Hartley Coleridge " eloquence must have its
due. The world would be a wilderness, declares
Bagehot, " if there were not some, to relieve the
dull monotony of activity, who are children through
life; who act on wayward impulse, and whose will
has never come; who toil not and who spin not;
who always have c fair Eden's simpleness ?; and of
such was Hartley Coleridge."6 But I speak of
venialities. Nearly all the rest is excellent. The
" unsymmetrical genius" of Dickens, the intel-
lectual melancholy of Clough, the sensitive nature
of Thackeray, the " impulsive temperament" and
abstract mind of Shelley are probed with the cold
detachment of a surgeon and discussed with the
verve of a raconteur. These studies seem the work
of a contemporary, or a near contemporary, only
in their freshness of impression and liveliness of
manner. In depth of analysis and moderation of
judgment they might pass as the distinguished
product of fifty years later.
Bagehot brought to the study of literature almost
every species of equipment but that of the literary
historian. He had been educated for the Bar; he
had acquired the specialized knowledge of an
economist; he had gained practical experience as
a banker, editor, and politician; and in the course
of a studious life he had accumulated broad,
heterogeneous information ranging all the way from
biological science to Anglican theology. The result
is that his essays seem to have an added dimension.
The persons they describe appear not from the
single aspect of their literary significance, but from